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EDUCATION, NO. 1. 


* Good instruction is better than riches.” 
Wa. Penn. 


In offering to the readers of “ The Friend” 
afew essays upon education, I have not the va- 
nity to suppose that | shall throw any new 
light upon a subject which has been. so ably 
and so frequently discussed. Whilst T reserve 
to myself the privilege of stating briefly the 
grounds upon which my opinions on disputed 
points are founded, my principal object will be 
to present within a small compass views which 
are scattered through many volumes, and which 
are now so generally admitted that they no 
longer need to be sustained by a formal ar- 
gument, or accompanied by diffuse illustra. 
tion. More especially I wish to enable my 
readers to apply these views to the present 
condition of our Society, and to consider the! 
state of education amongst us in connexion 
with the sentiments of writers whose authority 
is now almost universally received. I do not 
hesitate to express my conviction, that when 
the plans of instruction which now obtain 
amongst Friends are submitted to this test, and 
their results compared with the progress of 
society, the achievements of science, and the 
increased influence of letters, that we shall be 


found to have made no advance im any ey, 


commensurate with the advantages we have 
enjoyed, or with the responsibility which our 
standing in the community imposes upon us. I) 
know that the march of intellect is a phrase so| 
hackneyed, and’ a topic so thoroughly worn, 
that readers of no unusual fastidiousness turn 
from it with disgust. It is, notwithstanding, | 
an undeniable fact, that the progress which 


unexpected. I do not ask what the members| bate;” and subsequently, still speaking of phi- 
of our Society have contributed towards these|losophy, he says, that * the physical and meta- 
astonishing results; but how many amongst | physical part may be reduced to the arts of 
them are prepared to understand the rationale medicine and mathematics.” It must be ob- 
of these new processes, or to apply the labours | vious, that, to one who has not attended to the 
of others to the increase of their knowledge, or| progress of true philosophy since the days of 
the confirmation of their faith? the great Apologist, these passages must con- 
I do not think it can now be necessary to} vey very erroneous views of his sentiments in 
enter into a discussion to prove the importance | relation to the acquisition of knowledge. The 
of keeping pace with the progress of know-|truth is, that the philosophy of which he here 
ledge. The truth is, that knowledge must |speaks was the scholastic philosophy of the 
continue to advance at an accelerated rate. In| middle ages, which, although more than half a 
the present age to remain stationary is to be-|century had elapsed since the promulgation of 
come ignorant. “In the last ceritury,”’ says} Bacon’s more enlightened views, still maintain- 
an eloquent writer, ‘a few years of study were | ed its ground in most of the colleges of Europe. 
sufficient for comprehending all that Archi-|Of the character of this philosophy, of which 
medes and Hipparchus knew; at present, {wo|no one now speaks with less severity than did 
years employed under an able teacher carry} Barclay, I do not know that I can give a better 
the student beyond those conclusions which) idea than by adopting the language of a late 
limited the inquiries of Leibnitz and Newton. | writer. “ Natural phenomena,” says he, “ were 
Let any person reflect on tliese facts, let him|not then valued on their own account, and for 
follow the immense chain which connects the|the proofs which they afford of a vast and be- 
inquiries of Euler with those of a priest of|neficent design in the structure of the universe, 
Memphis; let him observe at each epoch how/|so much as for the fertile topics which the 
genius outstrips the present age, and is over-|mode of viewing the subject supplied tothe 
taken by mediocrity in the next; he will per-|spirit of scholastic disputation, and it is a hu- 
ceive that nature has furnished us with the/miliating reflection that mankind never reason- 
means of abridging and facilitating our intel-|ed so ill as when they most professed to culti- 
lectual labour; and there is no reason for| vate the art of reasoning. However specious 
apprehending that such simplifications can ever | the object, and alluring the announcement of 
have an end.” | this art, the then prevailing manner of study- 
Assuming, then, that an enlarged system of|ing it curbed and corrupted all that is free and 
instruction is obviously desirable, I propose to|noble in the human mind. Innumerable falla- 
enquire in the first place, what is to be under- |cies lurked every where among the most gene- 
stood by a liberal education? and, secondly, | rally received opinions, and crowds of dogmatic 
what are the means by which we may place/and self-sufficient pedants fully justified the 
its advantages within the reach of the junior | lively definition, that logic is the art of talking 
members of our Society in this city? unintelligibly on things of which we are igno- 
Before entering upon this discussion, how- | rant.”’ 
ever, I shall premise a few observations upon| Other passages might be quoted from the 
some of the causes which have heretofore pre-| writings of the primitive Quakers, which have 
vented the adoption of a more extended and\been similarly misinterpreted, and to these 
systematic course of instruction. [It will not{ may possibly be attributed much of the preju- 
now be denied that our early Friends were| dice which has long existed among us against 


‘promoters of learning; yet it is certainly true,| a systematic education. Thus, while the gram- 


that their conscientious objection to a depend-|mar school of this city continued for many 
ence upon, or miisapplication of it, led them to! years to diffuse a taste for classical learning 
the use of expressions, which, when interpret-| through a portion of the community, in regard 


has been made during the last half centdry in|ed, without reference to the existing state of|to other branches a great degree of apathy 


the’ different branches of knowledge, has very 
far exceeded that of any other period of equal! 


knowledge, or the occasions on which they}seems early to have prevailed. But the study 
were employed, had a tendency to promote} of the Greek and Latin tongues, however it 























duration. The introduction of new processes|unfounded prejudice on this subject. Thus, 
has rendered more obvious and intimate the|to take a single instance from a work of the 
connexion between science and the arts—a | highest authority. Barclay, in defending his 
philosophical and cautious imvestigation of} tenth proposition, after expressing himself very 
mental operations has defined just limits, and| decidedly in favour of * public schools for the 


given a more profitable direction, to the intel- 
lectual faculties, whilst the minute -and labo- 
rious résearches of philologists have accumu- 
lated new proofs of the authenticity of the 
sacred writings, as satisfactory as they were 


teaching and instructing such youth as are in- 
clinable thereunto in the languages,” proceeds 


| might contribute to improve the memory, to 
give precision to language, and consequently 
to form correct habits of thinking, would not 
of itself accustom the mind to patient research, 
nor impart those comprehensive views which 
place the educated man on so desirable an 
elevation. Hence classical learning began to 


to censure, in the strongest terms, the study of| fall into disrepute, and because a defective 


logic and philosophy, which he affirms to be 
“the root and ground of all contention and de- 


course of instruction was not found to pro- 
duce effects which could only result from a 
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LT 
| the merest foot paths in great part, it was my| Hither, during the hot season, I was accus- 


complete and systematic one, it came to be a) 
question whether the higher branches of learn-| 
ing were not to be considered as merely orna-| 
mental, and therefore of little value. “ Any) 
thing,”’ says a late distinguished author, “that 
promotes public prosperity by pointing out! 
new sources of wealth, or by directing indus-| 
try into more profitable channels, is readily| 
appreciated and highly approved, whilst the 
studies which have’ for their object to rectify 
the sentiment, to improve the inward taste, and 
regulate the rational faculties, are neglected, 
if not despised, and man becomes more and more 
agglutinated to the external world, fromm which 
it is the province of true philosophy to detach 
him.” 

Another circumstance has probably contri- 
buted not a little to strengthen the prejudice 
against learning. ‘The impossibility of obtain- 
ing what could with any propriety be called a 
liberal education, within the pale of our Socie- 
ty, has at different periods induced many of our 
members to seek it in institutions beyond its 
control. It has happened in these as in other 
cases, where the children of Friends were sur- 
rounded with those by whom our peculiarities 
of dress and address were treated with con- 
tempt, the temptation to depart from them was 
too strong to be easily resisted; and gradually 
receding from their early habits and principles, 
many of those who had been thus educated 
soon left the bosom of the Society, to which they 
seldom returned. To those who had already 
imbibed the prejudices to which I have alluded, 
it would appear not unreasonable to attribute 





to the pride of learning that defection which) fail, and finally dry up and perish, and a simi- 
was in fact the consequence of connexions, to} i 


which those very prejudices had been the 
means of exposing them. Had it not been for 
this unhappy neglect of providing the means of 
a sound and liberal education within our own 


Society, how many, whose principles were not! closely together, that their lower branches, 
sufficiently fixed to resist the temptations by! which are all dry and dead, are intermingled, 
which they were assailed, might have been pre-| sufficiently to prevent any one from passing 
served to adorn, to illustrate, and to defend| 


the faith of their fathers! AScCHAM. 


FOR THE FRIEND. | field, whose ridges were still distinctly to be 
traced, and which an old resident informed 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 9, 


Those who have only lived in forest coun- 
tries, where vast tracts are shaded bya dense 
growth of oak, ash, chesnut, hickory and 
other trees of deciduous foliage, which present 
the most pleasing varieties of verdure and 
freshness, can have but little idea of the effect 
produced on the feelings by aged forests of 
pine, composed in great degree of a single spe- 
cies, whose towering summits are crowned 
with one dark green canopy, which successive 
seasons find unchanged, and nothing but death 
causes to vary. Their robust and gigantic trunks 
rise an hundred or more feet high in purely pro- 
portioned columns, before the limbs begin to di- 
verge; and their tops, densely clothed with long 
bristling foliage, intermingleso closely as to al- 
low of but slight entrance to the sun. Hence the 
undergrowth of such forests is comparatively 
slight and thin, since none but shrubs and 
plants that love the shade, can flourish under 
this perpetual exclusion of the animating and 
invigorating rays of the great exciter of the ve- 
getable world. Through such forests, and by 








THE FRIEND. 


lot to pass many miles almost every day; and 
had I not endeavoured to derive some amuse- 
ment and instruction from the study of the fo- 
rest itself, my time would have been as fatigu- 
ing to me, as it was certainly quiet and solemn. 
But wherever nature is, and under whatever 
form she may present herself, enough is al- 
ways proffered to fix attention and produce 
pleasure, if we will condescend to observe with 
carefulness. I soon found that even a pine 
forest was far from being devoid of interest, 
and sball endeavour to prove this by stating 
the result of various observations made during 
the time I lived in this situation. 

The common pitch, or as it is generally 
called Norway pine, grows from a seed, which 
is matured in vast abundance in the large 
cones peculiar to the pines. This seed is o 
a*rather triangular shape, thick and heavy at 
the part by which it grows from the cone, and 
terminating in a broad membranous fan or sail, 
which, when the seeds are shaken out by the 
wind, enables them to sail obliquely through 
the air to great distances. Should an old corn- 
field or other piece of ground be thrown out 
of cultivation for more than one season, it is 
sown with the pine seeds by the winds, and 
the young pines shoot up as closely and com- 
pactly as hemp. They continue to grow in 
this manner until they become twelve or fif- 
teen feet high, until their roots begin to en- 
croach on each other, or until the stoutest and 
best rooted begin to overtop so asentirely to 
shade the smaller. ‘These gradually begin to 


lar process is continued until the best trees 
acquire room enough to grow without impe- 
diment. Even when the young pines have 
attained to thirty or forty feet in height, and 
are as thick as a man’s thigh, they stand so 


between the trees, without first breaking these 
obstructions away. I have seen such a wood 
as that just mentioned, covering an old corn 


me he had seen growing in corn. Ina part of 
this wood which was not far from my dwell- 
ing, I had a delightful retreat, thatserved me 
as a private study or closet, though enjoying 
all the advantages of the open air. A road 
that had once passed through the field, and 
was of course more compacted than any other 
part, had denied access to the pine seeds for 
a certain distance, while on each side of it they 
grew with their usual density. ‘The ground was 
covered with the soft layer or carpet of dried pine 
leaves which gradually and imperceptibly fall 
throughout the year, making a most pleasant sur- 
face to tread on, and rendering the step perfectly 
noiseless. By beating off with a stick all the 
dried branches that projected towards the ya- 
cant space, I formed a sort of chamber, fif- 
teen or twenty feet long, which above was ca- 
nopied by the densely mingled branches of 
the adjacent trees, which altogether excluded 
or scattered the rays of the sun, and on all 
sides was so sbut in by the trunks of the 
young trees, as to prevent all observation. 
























































































tomed to retire, for the purpose of reading or Pr 
meditation; ‘and within this deeper solitude, ae 
where all was solitary, very many of the sub- tk 
sequent movements of my life were suggested 0 
or devised. tl 
From all I could observe, and all the inqui- t 
ries I could get answered, it appeared that Q 
this rapidly growing tree does not attain its a 
full growth until it is eighty or ninety years 
old, nor does its time of full health and vigour 
much exceed an hundred. Before this time 


it is liable tothe attacks of insects, but these 
are of a kind that bore the tender spring shoots 
to deposit their eggs therein, and their Jarve 
appear to live principally on the sap which is 
very abundant, so that the tree is but slightly 
injured. But after the pine has attained its 
acme, it is attacked by an insect which depo- 
sits its egg in the body of the tree, and the 
larva deyours its way through the solid sub- 
stance of the timber; so that after a pine has 
been for one or two seasons subjected to these 
depredators, it will be fairly riddled, and if 
cut down is unfit for any other purpose than 
burning. Indeed, if delayed too long, it is 
poorly fit for firewood, so thoroughly do these 
insects destroy its substance. At the same 
time that one setof insects is engaged in de- 
Stroying the body, myriads of others are at 
work under the bark, destroying the sap ves- 
sels, and the foliage wears a more and more 
pale and sickly appearance as the tree de- 
clines in vigour. Ifnot cut down, it eventual- 
ly dies, becomes leafless, stripped of its bark; 
and as the decay advances, all the smaller 
branches are broken off; and it stands with 
its naked trunk and a few ragged limbs, as 
if bidding defiance to the ‘tempest which 
howls around its head. Under favourable 
circumstances, a large trunk will stand in this 
condition for nearly a century, so extensive 
and powerful are its roots, so firm and 
stubborn the original knitting of its giant 
frame. At length some storm, more furious 
than all its predecessors, wrenches those pon- 
derous roots from the soil, and hurls the 
helpless carcass to the earth, crushing all be- 
fore it in its fall. Without the aid of fire, or 
some peculiarity of situation favourable to 
rapid decomposition, full another hundred 
years will be requisite to reduce it to its ele- 
ments, and obliterate the traces of its exist- 
ence. Indeed, long after the lapse of more 
than that period, we find the heart of the 
pitch pine still preserving its original form, and 
from being thorougly imbued with turpen- 
tine, become utterly indestructible except by 
fire. 

If the proprietor attend to the warnings af- 
forded by the wood-pecker, he may always cut 
his pines in time to prevent them from being 
injured by insects. The wood-peckers run 
up and around the trunks, tapping from time 
to time with their powerful bill. The bird 
knows at once by the sound whether there be 
insects below or not. If the tree is sound, the 
wood-pecker soon forsakes it for another; 
should he begin to break into the bark, it is 
to catch the worm, and such trees are at once 
to be marked for the axe. In felling such 
pines, I found the woodmen always anx- 
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————————————eeeS 00000 eee 
; i i inst neigh- . . 
jous to avoid detting them ae t r g ‘ (Coneluded from p. 164.) innoxious, and probably inert. Itis on the same 
ing sougd trees, as they said that the in rinciple, that smoking segars on the decks of ships 
ss ( it] J der to make the draining effectual, ditches| ? pes & seg _ P 
sects more readily attacked an injured tree} In 7: - rp f to convey off the|'* S#lutary. The heat and smoke keep a dry atmo- 
e whose bark was unbroken. The seeal rene cat ee ae af ow ttn Be sphere about the uncovered face, and the air respired, 
yp een i | least superfluous water of the rains; and cross cuts oF | being thus deprived of miasmata, is safe. This view 
. = . . . . 
observation 1s most probably correct, at least} siuices should lead from hollows to the main outlet. of the subject suggests another ground of suspicion, 
the experience of country folks in such mat- No weeds should be allowed to grew on aoe = that the poison acts upon the surface; which is sup- 
ters is rarely wrong, though they a ~ oy wheal. we Se er <— ported by the fact, that a strong malarious breeze 
; Je ns for the processes they; tem from mud and aquatic . ~}often strikes seamen arriving on such coasts with 
wns sone . ticular service to cut the weeds, grasses and shrubs.) +) cant cholera, apoplexy, oa other suddenly fatal 
adopt. : k i tienes after the coming of frost, and to burn them upon the diseases, and this from the sympathy of the stomach 
A full grown pine forest is at a — r marsh ; as the materials, which would ve oars with the skin, and of the brain with the stomach. 1 
grand and majestic yen one ee in Pe ote hot oom oe aon sean offer this as conjecture merely ; but may add in 
r 1 T vast and tower-| a species of manure, that ha s s tha : st i : san } 
to moving through it [hose vast ¢ ao te ee cqudition of upland. Ditching. sleazing favour of the hypothesis, that ; > ae sleep in the 
ing columns, sustaining a waving crown of} s° ° : , =| open air, when the pores of the skin are peculi- 
— ; - ditches, and mowing willows, stubble, and brush for arly relaxed and sensitive, that the poison operates 
deepest verdure ; those robust and rugged burning, should be done when the weather is frosty with the most fatal activity and pore : 
limbs standing forth at a vast height overhead, | ,, immediately after frost; nor should reclaimed] "'), ;. necessary fer people in exposed situatione, 
loaded with the cones of various seasons; and/ lands be tilled, in summer, until the marshy eharac- either from the Vieinity of peatilential places, or the 
the diminutiveness of all surrounding objects| ter has been entirely subdued, and the surface has prevalence of endemic sickness, to beware of causes. 
‘ aes ‘ . a. . become firm and dry; but when that is once achiey-|* |. en d I b : its effi . 
yared with these gigantic children of na- a 4 ‘ , which may render them obnoxious to its effects; 
com} - ‘ ed, no assiduity or labour should be omitted to pre-} | 4 3 due tion te the follow: ti iN 
t but inspire ideas of seriousness , : adie and a due attention to the following suggestions wi 
ture, canno S} . vent the slightest approach to the former cone ition. | not be without use. Regular and sufficient sleep : 
and even of melancholy. But how awful and] Ponds with grassy margins, and little coves indent-| - cise without fatigue : substantial food, equally 
even tremendous does such a situation become, ing tbe edges, = rege woe basins wee poole) yemnoved fda 6 tow Giuléinions diet, of & lcmuriens 
aaeie ather-| with grass, weeds and bushes growing around them] |.) ; » aeeiientatel os elthiie 
when we hear the fivet wailings — een -../and over their bottoms, are abundant sources o a all a =e a es ee d : e 
ing storm, asit stoops upon the lofty summits malésia, iF pxtpesed to: the: due dngres af beat. |°°7"P* euety in - ge air: —_ - ~ 
; . . ’ Se a ee ; ss I > ie adde 
of the pine, and soon increases to a deep| When these do not admit of draining, there is no Seen Balad tee: aes a seh ‘Oniet arn. ond date. 
° . = ‘ 5 ’ 
hoarse roaring, as the boughs begin to wave} alternative but to fill them up, or to deepen them, ing, in every apartment of a house; and if practica- 
in the blast, and the whole tree is forced to/so that their edges may - be inlaid som weeds. | i1¢, lime or briek “kilns, or free for manufacturing 
sway before its power. In a short time the fury Sianehed Up < itil tannin’ af worth ihn Lami purposes, between pestilential places, and villages, 
: . : : : j roun , ee ee or dwellings. 
of the wind is at its height, the loftiest trees sufficient to prevent the waters from rising to the I Sucbeor to extend this article by making even 
bend suddenly before it, and scarce regain) surrounding grass, and if the bottoms are kept sub- the apology which its length already demands; and 
their upright position ere they are again ob-| merged or free from aquatic plants. am, with great respect, 
liged to cower beneath its violence. Thenthe| Canals and ditches, whether for ree or Your obedient servant, Re 
: a lle 5 . .|commercial purposes, should be kept clear from New York, Nov. 1829. 
tempest literally howls, and amid the eeenee vegetation, by walls or clean banks of earth, nor can ’ 
dous reverberations of thunder, and the blazing L omit to notice those little harbours or basins near anos fami 
glare of the lightning, the unfortunate wander-| the feeders, where the waters spread abroad to some von Tam patenn 
er hears around him the crash of numerous} adjacent elevation, making a grassy shallow on its| FRIENDS’ LIBRARY =s" 
trees hurled down by the storm, and knows verge. Ee cere ae tee: _ " Te ‘ ae 
> “IDI rown ands, we f ommittee who are entrusted wi 
not but the next may be precipitated eng dangerous than when shaded by forests ; whenever,| — = = nt 86 of Friends’ Lib = 1 the 
him. More than once have I witnessed all the therefore, they are found to be productive of il]|/SUperintendance of Friends Library, having 
grandeur, dread, and desolation of such a} health, in any of the forms which have been stated, recently made a considerable addition to the 
ani and have always found sufety either bv! measures should be adopted to prevent their en-| stock of books, which now includes more 
s ° é 2 « : ‘ J . . if 7° » ef. ; : 
seeking as quickly as possible a spot where| reaching un the dry land; and if they cannot be e!-' than two thousand volumes, and being desir- 
“ = 1 . 3 | fectually drained, whether they are salt marsh, bog ; of extending the benefits of the i . . 
there were none but young trees, or if on a meadows, or wet pastures, groves of trees should he | OUS OF exten 1g 1 Denehts of the institution 
main road choosing the most open and expos- planted on their margins, to attract their moisture,| More generally among the families of Friends 
ed situation out of the reach of the large trees. | and to prevent the poison from being carried by the | than is at present the case, have prepared, at 


There, seated on my horse, who seemed to un-| winds to adjacent roads, or fields, or dwellings, The| considerable expense and labour, a new and 
derstand the propriety of such patience, I a Samu ae santame tan _ sores Of complete catalogue, which is nearly ready for 
, : .* _| Latium, to > ents > 4 a —_ T P . ‘ : . . 
would quietly remain, however thoroughly | (arches, They rendered those groves sacred, and | the press. : lhe funds placed at their disposal 
drenched, until the fury of the wind was Com-| enacted heavy penalties, and other laws for their} are not sufficient to enable them to meet the 
pletely over. To say nothing of the danger from] protection. The entrance of malaria upon the/ cost of publication, and they deem the subject 
falling trees, the peril of being struck by the|southern side of Rome, has been attributed to the) of sufficient importance to warrant them in 

alling 2S, g 


; : : a ; | cutting down of those forest trees, which, for a suc- soliciting the aid of Friends towards its com- 
lightning which so frequently shivers the lofti cession of'ages,had occupied the declivities of the|*°lciting i 


° . ; | nleti The ne % : 
est of them, Is so great as to render any at-| hills, between the marshes and the city. If to plant| pletion. rhe sum of three hundred dollars 
tempt to advance at such time Inghly imprudent. | trees on the principle of intercepting the insalubri-| will probably defray the whole expense. 

Like the ox among animals, the pine tree] ous exhalations blowing from the marshes, or other I'he library contains not only a large collec- 


, . aa ious tracts, is useful, so to cut them off on the} ,; f the itings of our ancient Friends 
be ce as one of the most univer-| ™alarious tracts, “} tion © 1€ writings oO ira riends, 
may be looked upon as one of the sea board, when on the seaward side of a marsh, is 


. : : which are rendered extremely valuable by 
7 an . , of equal efficacy, by opening a channel for a free ; a ened aaciiineiie ls 
sorts of building, for firewood, tar, turpentine,| current of land winds to carry off the exhalations. their great and in¢ reasing scarcity, but also a 
rosin, lamp black, and a vast variety of] I'searcely need add, that when irreclaimable marshes considerable number of interesting works on 
other useful products, this tree is invaluable| are on the sea mae — pe ie — history, the arts and sciences, and general lite- 
to man. Nor is it a pleasing contemplation, | STOVES °8 the landward side should be planted, to/ ature, affording to the children of Friends a 


. t ; ’ prevent sea winds from passing over them into the ; 9 as : Sila ol . ; : 
to one who knows its usefulness, to observe]; i ioe means of storing their minds with useful infor 


to how vast an amount itis annually destroyed| Fires and smoke have been found of great utility, mation. Believing that the moral and reli 
in this country, beyond the proportion that] especially in military service, as was proved on a| gious improvement of our youth are intimate- 
nature can possibly supply. However, we are| large scale, by Bonaparte, before Mantua; and in} |y connected with the diffusion of useful know- 


: : : : : Africa, the experiment, in a small way, has proved lede a : . : 
cates ‘ e, the committee are anxious to increase 
not disposed to believe that this evil will ever saeiaadil, Sahasatn peamedintie Riko tol edge, 


be productive of very great injury, especially} jiner southern regions, from the low countries of| the number of books still further, and also to 
as coal fuel is becoming annually more exten-} Carolina, find no injury from sleeping in the open afford every facility for the advantageous use 
sively used. Nevertheless, were I the owner|air, as their custom at night is to build a large fire} of them. It is not always in the power of pa- 
of a pine forest, I should exercise a considera-| °f logs, and lay themselves beside it, on some part} rentg who have large families, to furnish them 


: : of their baggage. The effect of fires in destroying| |. . : . c 
ble degree of care in the selection of the wood) © iia. io glee, if the fact of its existence depends| Wit a suitable variety of reading for employ 


for the axe. upon the presence of moisture ; for the moisture be-| Ng their leisure hours. To such, the library 
Jonn. | ing evaporated by the heat, the poison is either dis-| presents a cheap and ready method of supply- 


sally useful of the sons of the forest. For all 








ON MALARIA, persed with the vapour, or if separated from it, falls = al 


















































complete catalogue, properly arranged, pre- 
sents an obstacle to its: more extended utility. 
Should the committee be enabled to publish 
the one now prepared, it is desirable that the 
families of Friends generally, in this city, may 
be furnished with it. 

The committee éndeavour to exercise a 
watchful care over the description of works 
placed on the shelves, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of any which would instil improper sen- 
timents into the minds of the readers; and it 
may be considered no small recommendation 
to this mode of furnishing children with books, 
that while a great variety of reading is afford- 
ed, pernicious books of every description are 
excluded. 

Persons contributing to the publication of 
the catalogue will be entitled to receive co- 
pies of it, to the amount of their subscrip- 
tions, at fifiy cents each. 

(<> Friends who have books in their pos- 
session which they would be willing to give 
to the library, are respectfully requested to 
send them to the committee for inspection, 
that if approved, they may be entered in the 
catalogue before it is put to press. 

Philadelphia, 3rd month 6th, 1830. 

CHARLES ROBERTS. 
OTHNIEL ALSOP. 


THOMAS EVANS. 
CHARLES YARNALL. 














































Exptoratory Journey 1n New Hoitanp. 
—The Scotsman has given an outline of the 
report made by the commanding officer, and 
sums up the whole of the informatfon as fol- 
lows:—*“ This journey has extended our know- 
ledge of the country to a point about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles beyond the limits of our 
previous information, and about six hundred 
miles of direct distance from the coast. The 
marsh which receives the Macquarie and the 
Castlereagh, and was thought to be of bound- 
less extent, is found to be comparatively small; 
but the land beyond it is nearly as barren and 
unpromising, owing to excessive drought, as 
that on its sides. A considerable river, but un- 
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It is more and more obvious, that, 


"ble number of persons now avail themselves of if a great empire is ever to grow up in the 
‘the advantages it affords, yet the want of a| Australian continent, we must not look for 


\itsseat in New South Wales. 
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We had an opportunity, soon after its ap- 


pearance, of reading ‘* the pamphlet,” as, par 


excellence, it has been called, or the ** Exposi- 
tion of Modern Scepticism, in a letter address- 
ed to the editors of ‘ The Free Enquirer,’ by 
William Gibbons, M. D.*’—and so far as it 
might be the means of exposing the atrocious 
and monstrous principles of the Robert Dale 
Owen and Fanny Wright school, we were 
willing to let it pass without animadversion. 
Our opinion, however, of its merits, was by no 
means in accordance with the high sounding 
icharacter, which its admirers, in a certain 
quarter, have endeavoured to establish for it. 
[t has little of novelty to recommend it; and 
the most which, with any show of justice, can 
be said in its favour, is, that with some display 
of ingenuity, reasons and arguments have been 
made to bear upon the case, which, with su- 
perior potency, have been repeatedly urged 
iby abler and more skilful advocates. One 
ithing, at any rate, seems to us very clear,— 
ithat it comes very far short of what a consci- 
lentious, sincere hearted, bona fide Christian 
ibeliever, would have felt himself impelled to on 
such an occasion. It is little more than Bo- 
lmgbroke might have said under like circum- 
|stances, consistently with his system of ethics. 
In substance, it is what Priestley did say in his 
argument against Paine. 
‘in array against shear, cold, heartless atheism, 
—the very goal towards which, we have again 
land again contended, the principles of Hicks- 
ism most inevitably tend. But the Hicksites, 
‘that is to say, those of them who are averse to 





an amalgamation with Owenism, would fain | 


jInsinuate a different opinien, and great pains 


ihave been taken, and no expense spared by 


} 


In short, it is deism| 


said no other people in this country had made 
ampler or better provision in the arrangement 
and endowment of schools, so far as regards 
the simpler and more useful branches of an 
English education; but since that period, al- 
though we can enumerate several institutions 
highly creditable to the Society, we have by no 
means kept pace with the progress of improve- 
ment, and, it is to be feared, have retrograded 
rather than advanced in the condition of our 
schools. We are impelled to this inference, 
from our recollection of the state of several 
with which we were familiar in younger life, 
and of the zeal and liberal spirit which at that 
time actuated the minds of many Friends. It 
then surely behoves us to be alive to the sub- 
ject; and it is with real satisfaction that we 
have given insertion to the article, “ Educa- 
tion, No. 1.’’ which will be found on our first 
and second pages; intended, as we under- 
stand, to be the commencement of a series of 
essays on this interesting topic; and from the 
spirit and talent already evinced, the hope is 
entertained, that they will attract and reward 
the attention of our readers. 


As allied to the preceding, we are desirous 
to invite regard to the statement respecting 
Friends’ library, an institution which deserves 
to be cherished and liberally supported. It is 
certainly of great importance, {that « Society, 
constituted as ours is, be possessed of a depo- 
sitory of books, sufficiently comprehensive and 
extended to satisfy all reasonable expectations, 
and under such careful supervision in the se- 
lection, as that parents may, with entire safe- 
ty, permit to their children unrestrained ac- 
cess. The printing of a new catalogue is so 
obviously called for, that we cannot suppose 
the necessary means will be withheld. 


The statistical article respecting the Che- 
|rokees is extremely interesting to the philan- 
thropist, and the authority upon which it rests 
jmay be fully relied upon. 


| Benezette is received—also the “ Hedjaz,”’ 
jand the “document” relating to a valued 
Friend recently deceased. 







luckily of salt water, has been discovered, |them. to ensure a wide circulation of the far} 


















flowing to the south-west, in a direction that |famed dissertation, and not only to extol it as = 


should carry it to Spencer’s Gulf, from which|a most eloquent and triumphant defence of 


| It will be right to mention, that, through 


it must be about four hundred miles distant, at | Christianity, but as demonstrative proof of|jnadvertency, the customary indication prefix- 


the lowest point to which our travellers traced their own soundness in the faith. It has, there- 
it. Ithas been foolishly conjectured that this|fore, become important, that a correct esti- 
river turns to the north-west, and flows across |mate of the pampblet and of its pretensions 
the whole continent; but the small elevation of| should be given; and this object, our readers 
its bed (estimated at six hundred feet) at a|eannot but agree with us in believing, has been 
point where it is two thousand miles from its'| satisfactorily attained, so far as could be em- 
supposed termination, shows that this opinion} braced in the space allowed, in the article 
is quite untenable. The number of natives} which we have copied to-day from the Miscel- 
met with in this uninviting tract, warrants the ||aneous Repository. : 

conclusion, that they are scattered over the ’ 
whole of the interior. The general result of 
the journey strengthens the position we lately} No subject can present itself to the consid- 
laid down, that in the extra-tropical part.of the eration of a reflecting and intelligent commu- 
country, the fruitful soil must be sought on the |nity, of more vital importance to its present 
west side of the continent. Some rain does|and future well being, or which, upon our re- 
fall in the country. Captain Stuart examined, |ligious Society in an especial manner, has 
but its general dryness, and the scarcity of|stronger claims, than the guarded education of 
brooks and rivers, show that it it is very|youth. ‘Thirty years ago, perhaps it might be 





ed to originaland prepared communications, 
was omitted in several recent instances;—this 
was the case in respect to the curious and in- 
teresting historical fragment in our last, head- 
ed John Archdale—also, Rambles of a Natu- 
ralist, the Watchman, and the articles Daniel 
De Foe and Benjamin Bangs. 


The article “ Malaria” is now brought to a close. 
At first we had some fears on account of its length, 
with respect to inserting the whole, but in considera- 
tion of its great intrinsic merit, and of the various 
interesting, local, and historical information which 
the writer has interwoven, we are persuaded our 
readers will not regret the space which it occupies. 
It is deserving of reiterated perusal, and its facts and 
suggestions ought to be tested by the experience and 
observation of individuals in every part of the coun- 


try. 
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Undesigned Coincidences between the several| made himself God.” (John x. 33.) Again, in| singular, but undesigned harmony, amongst 


writings of the Evangelists. 
(Continued from p. 158.) 


the sixth chapter of St. John we read of five | the various component parts of one piece or 
thousand men, who, having witnessed his mira-| history which they all record; the proceedings 


What was the charge on which the Jews condemned cles, actually acknowledged him as “that! before two very different tribunals, being re- 


Christ to death? 


prophet that should come into the world,” 


| 


Familiar as this question may at first seem,/"®Y; even wished to take him by force and | 
the answer is not so obvious as might be sup-|™#ke him a king: yet the very next day, when 


posed ; 


By a careful perusal of the trial of| Christ said unto these same people, “ This is 


our Lord, as described by the several evange- that bread which came down from heaven,” 

lists, it will be found that the charges were two, | they murmured at him, doubtless considering 

of a nature quite distinct, and preferred with I to lay claim to divinity, for he replies, 
‘ 


a most appropriate reference to the tribunals 
ore which they were made. 


Doth this offend you? what and if ye shall 


see the Son of man ascend up where he was 


Thus the first hearing was before “ the before?” Expressions, at which such serious 
chief priests and all the council,” a Jewish | Offence was taken, that “ from that. time, many 
and ecclesiastical court; accordingly, Christ of his disciples went back and walked with 


was then accused of blasphemy. “ | adjure 


him no more.’’ So that it is not in these days 


thee, by the living God, tell me whether thou only that men forsake Christ from a reluctance 


be the Son of God,” said Caiaphas to him, in| 
the hope of convicting him out of his own) 
mouth. When Jesus in his reply answered | 
that he was, “then the high-priest rent his| 
clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy, 
what further need have we of witnesses, behold | 
now we have heard his blasphemy?” (Matt. 
xxv. 65.) 

Shortly after he is taken before Pilate, the 
Roman governor, and here the charge of blas- 
phemy is altogether suppressed, and that of 
sedition substituted. “ And the whole mulfti-| 
tude of them arose, and led him unto Pilate: and| 
they began to accuse him, saying, * we found 
this fellow perverting the nation, and forbid-| 
ding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he| 
himself is Christ, a king.’ ’’ (Luke xxiii. 2.) | 


And on this plea it is that they press his con-| 
viction, reminding Pilate, that if he let him go| 
he was not Cesar’s friend. 

This difference in the nature of the accusa- | 
tion, according to the quality and character | 
of the judges, is not forced upon our notice by | 
the evangelists, as. though they were anxious] 
to give an air of probability to their narra- 
tive by such circumspection and attention to 
propriety; on the contrary, it is touched upon| 
in so cursory and unemphatic a manner, as to 
be easily overlooked; and, I venture to say, 
that it is actually overlooked by most readers 
of the gospels. Indeed, how perfectly i 
able tothe temper of the times, and of the par- 
ties concerned, such a proceeding was, can 
scarcely be perceived at first sight. " The og 





incidence, therefore, will appear more striking 
if we examine it somewhat more closely. A 
charge of blasphemy was, of all others, the 
best fitted to detach the multifude from the 
cause of Christ; and it is only by a proper 
regard to this circumstance, that we can ob- 


of the people towards him, one while hailing 
him, as they do, with rapture, and then again 
striving to put him to death. 

Thus when Jesus walked in Solomon’s porch, 
the Jews came round about him and said unto 
him, ** If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. Je- 
sus answered thent, I told youand ye believed 
not.” He then goes on to speak of the works 
which testified of him, and adds, in conclusion, 


“ T and my Father are one.” The effect of 


which words was instantly this, that the Jews, 
(i. e. the people) took up stones to stone him, 
“ for blasphemy, and because, being a man, he 





tain the true key to the conflicting = that of sedition in its stead; for 


to acknowledge (as he demands of them) his 
godhead. And again, when Jesus cured the 
impotent man on the sabbath-day, and defend- 
ing himself for having so done, said, “ my 
Father worketh hitherto, and | work,’’ we are 
told, therefore “the Jews sought the more to 
kill him, because he not only had broken the sab- 
bath, but said also that God was his Father, mak- 
ing himself equal with God.”’ (John v. 18.) So, 
on another occasion, when Jesus had been 
speaking with much severity in the temple, we 
find him unmolested, till he adds, “ verily, 
verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, I 
am,”’ (John vit. 58); but no sooner. had he 
so said, than “ they took up stones to cast at 
him.” Inlike manner, (to come to the last 
scene of his mortal life.) when he entered 
Jerusalem he had the people in his favour, for 
the chief priests and scribes “feared them;”’ 
yet, very shortly after, the tide was so turned 
against him, that the same people asked Ba- 
rabbas rather than Jesus. And why? As Mes- 
siah they were anxious to receive him, which 
was the character in which he had entered Je- 
rusalem—but they rejected him as the “ Son 
of God,” which was the character in which 
he stood before them at his trial: facts which, 
taken in a-doctrinal view, are of no small 


| value, proving, as they do, that the Jews be- 


lieved Christ to lay claim to divinity, however 
they might dispute or deny the right. It is 
consistent, therefore, with the whole tenor of 
the gospel history, that the enemies of Christ, 
to gain their end with the Jews, should have 
actually accused him of blasphemy, as they 
dre represented to have done, and should have 
succeeded. Nor is it less consistent with 
that history, that they should have actually 
waived the charge of blasphemy, when they 
brought him before a Roman magistrate, and 


the Roman governors, it is well known, were 
very indifferent about religious disputes—they 
had the toleration of men who had no creed 
of theirown. Gallio, we hear in after times, 
“ cared for none of these things;”’ and in the 
same spirit, Lysias writes to Felix about Pani, 
that “ he perceived him to be accused of ques- 
tions concerning their law, but to have nothing 
laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds.” 
(Acts xxiii. 29.) 

It may be remarked, that this is not so much 
a casual coincidence between parallel pas- 


| presented in a manner the most agreeable to 


the known prejudices of all the parties con- 
cerned. 


Matt. xxvi. 71. “ And when he was gone out 
into the porch, another maid saw him, and said unto 
him, this man was also with Jesus of Nazareth.” 

How came it to pass that Peter, a stranger, 
who had entered the house in the night, and- 
under circumstances of some tumult and dis- 
order, was thus singled out by the maid in the 
porch? 

Let us turn to St. John, (ch. xviii. v. 16.) 
and we shall find, that, after Jesus had enter- 
ed, “ Peter stood at the door without, till that 
other disciple went out which was known un- 
to the high priest, and spake unto her that kept 
the door, and brought in Peter.” Thus was 
the attention of that girl directed to Peter, (a 
fact of which St. Matthew gives no hint what- 
ever,) and thus we see how it happened that 
he was recognised in the porch. Here is a 
minute indication of veracity in St. Matthew, 
which would have been lost upon us, had not the 
gospel of St. John come down to our times. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRIENDS OF CONGENIES. 

Since the publication of the account of the 
Friends of Congenies, the writer of that article 
has had an opportunity of inspecting some un- 
published manuscripts, which enable him to 
furnish the subjoined additional information, 
and to correct some errors of the former nar- 
rative. 

It does not appear that they sent a deputa- 
tion to Paris to confer with Dr. Edward Fox. 
In their letter to him they state that they are a 
little flock of about one hundred persons; and 
they allude to the founders of the Society of 
Friends, in a manner that shows an acquaint- 
ance with their history and writings. This 
letter was followed by another, dated 4th of 
October, 1785, to Friends in England, from 
which the following particulars are to be ga- 
thered. One of their number (“ our friend 
Coudognan,” say they) was in England in the 
year 1769. A note to the letter adds, that in 
that year this individual ** was moved to come 
to London; but, being unacquainted with the 
English language, and extremely bashful, he 
remained there some time quite unknown to 
Friends, though he frequented their meetings. 
He carried home No Cross, No Crown, and 





Penn’s Rise and Progress, in French, conceal- 
ed under his shirt.”” The letters pointing to 
that period speaks of the affectionate regard 
that Friends in London had shown for some of 
their poor dispersed brethren “ at a time when 
we were given up to worldly desires.”’ 

After speaking of the lukewarmness and 
indifference which had overspread them, the 
infeetion “ of the corrupt vapours of a country 
entirely putrified,”’ they go on to state the 
means by which “ the Supreme Being conde- 
scended to draw us from this dreadful preci- 
pice, to make us sensible of our error, and to 
feel our obduracy, and to prescribe the neces. 


sages of several evangelists, as an instance of|sary remedies for our terrible disease.’’ The 
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instrument of this revival was Dr. John De 
Marsillac, who became afterwards so well 
known in this city. De Marsillac was a young 
man of noble birth and a large fortune, who 
had been educated for the army, and was pro- 
moted, whilst still a youth, to the rank of cap- 
tain in a regiment of horse. Being, when 
quite young, in company with the Compte 
d’Essec, who had been in America, and had 
seen Friends, that nobleman gave so favour- 
able an account of their manners, probity, and 
principles, that it made a deep impression on 
“his mind, and excited hin: to obtain a further 
knowledge of their principles and practices. 
He also read a favourable account of them in 
a book which highly recommends Barclay’s 
Apology, which, after many years’ search, he 
met with in a bookseller’s shop in Paris. 
Being fully convinced of the unlawfulness of 
war, he quitted the army about the year 1778, 
determined, says the epistle before me, ‘‘ to 
change his condition of destroyer, to that of a 
preserver, of mankind.’ It is therefore pro- 
bable, that at this time he devoted himself to 
the study of medicine, which he subsequently 
made his profession. “He found his mind drawn 
to go into Germany, and visit the Friends of 
Spiegelberg, in Saxony. There being confirm- 
ed in the faith of the true Christian doctrine, 
as professed by you, and the same which we 
endeavour to follow, he was induced to come 
and visit us, and afford us the assistance so ne- 
cessary in our infirmstate. The first visit he 
made us was in the month of Noyember last 
year, but having found us in so deplorable a 
condition, surrounded by so many defilements, 
that he returned much dissatisfied and sorrow- 
ful to his own habitation, which is three leagues 
from us. Nevertheless he was not discouraged; 
some time after he made us a second visit, and 
being moved by the divine power, he gave us 
such excellent exhortations, that our very souls 
were affected therewith, we became sensible 
of our miseries, and endeavoured to improve 
by these heavenly blessings which the Supreme 
Being vouchsafed to send us.” The letter 
continues to expatiate in a very laudatory 
strain on the services and Christian attainments 
of De Marsillac, and concludes with asking for 
spiritual counsel and assistance, and with re- 
commending him to the notice and kindness 
of Friends in London. De Marsillac was the 
bearer of this epistle, and returned with a very | 



















extraordinary of the Society of Friends in 
France to the national assembly !”’ 
cesses of the revolution soon drove the deputy 
extraordinary from his native country, and he 
turned his steps towards that land, the tidings 
from which had first awakened serious reflec- 
tions in his mind. His career here is fresh in 
the recollection of many, and although he de- 
parted from the faith which he had once pro- 
fessed, there is no reason to suspect the sin- 


cerity of his first convincement, or to suppose | 


that his purpose in visiting America was other 
than honest. He obtained leave to return 
home after the fury of the political storm had 
nearly spent itself, and he threw off at the 
same time the garb and the profession of a 
Friend. He devoted himself in Paris to the 
practice of his profession, and obtained under 
Napoleon a situation in one of the French hos- 
pitals, which it is believed he still occupies. 
Among the papers to which I have alluded, 
there is a Jetter written the 7th of January, 
1703 by ‘the fanatics of Languedoc (surnamed 
Quakers), to the revolted protestants or camis- 
sars of Cevennes, addressed by Daniel Raoul, 
who was afterwards broken alive for having 
preached the guspel.’’ It is a fervent expostu- 
lation with them on«the enormities of their 
conduct and the unlawfulness of war, and it is 
added, that it had the effect of softening the 
horrors of the sanguinary conflict which was 
then raging. wee 


EXPOSITION OF MODERN SCEPTICISM. 


I have recently received a pamphlet entitled 
‘An Exposition of Modern Scepticism, in a 
letter addressed to the editors of the ‘ Free 
Enquirer.’ By William Gibbons, M. D.”’ 


It appears from the facts disclosed ‘in the 
pamphlet, that the editors of the Free Enquirer, 
perhaps in the 10th month last, sent Dr. Gib- 
bons, the editor of the Berean, one of their 
numbers, no doubt expecting that it would re- 


|not run away with it—and further, would have 
The ex-! 


a halter tied about his neck, as an acknowledg- 
| ment of the punishment he so richly merited.” 
On reading the letter, the mind is involun- 
tarily impressed with the idea that the writer 
was considerably irritated. What could have 
put the doctor in a passion does not appear on 
the face of the pamphlet. Whether it was any 
thing that had transpired between him and his 
Hicksite friends, we must leave. One thing is 
certain, the Delaware Free Press contains se- 
veral articles pointed at the dector with no small 
degree of severity, in relation to this subject, 
and apparently written by some of the Hicks- 
jites there. However, leaving this part of the 
| subject, | may acknowledge that the letter, ta- 
|ken in connection with all its attendant circum- 
stances, is quite a literary curiosity. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that the doctor should make 
a quotation from Bishop Watson, in defence of 
Christianity and the Bible, when his own ideas 
of Christianity and the Bible are so widely dif- 
ferent as they are, from those of the writer 
whose Janguage he has used. And it is still 
more extraordinary, that he should gravely 
give the editors of the Free Enquirer a lesson, 
from a story of an infidel who became alarmed 
with the idea that the devil would run away 
with his body, when he and they most cordially 
concur in the belief, that there is no such being 
at all as a devil! 

The editors of the Free Enquirer put the 
doctor’s letter in their paper; complained that it 
was uncharitable, and with apparent composure 
proposed a substitute forit. In their substitute, 

they have retained all the substantial objections 
|urged by the doctor, but have given it a much 
imilder tone. They have however put into it 
| one or two things which I should suppose he 
| would feel very sensibly. They propose for 
him to say, among other things: “I deem it 
j right to inform you, that though I am willing 
to hear and examine ail opinions, I do not ap- 
prove of yours.” And again: “ Butas Ihave 








ceive hisapprobation. The doctor however re- never acknowledyed the right of others to judge 
turned the paper, and with it sent the editors a| me in matters of conscience, so neither will I 
letter, in which he applies to thetn an extract! presume to judge you.’’ In conclusion the 
from Bishop Watson’s ninth letter to Paine; in| writer tells the doctor, “1 think this is a better 
which he says: * Christianity and the Bible|letter than the one Dr. Gibbons wrote—nay 
have withstood the learning of Porphyry, and) I am sure it isa better one.” / 
the power of Julian: they have resisted the} In their preliminary remarks, they inform 
genius of Bolingbroke; the wit of Voltaire; | their readers, that ** Dr. Gibbons is what is call- 
{and the sophistry of Miribaud] to say nething|ed a Hicksite Friend; that is, he is of the 





suitable and judicious reply, signed by a num-| of a numerous band of enferior assailants; and 
ber of English Friends. they will not fall by your force. You have 

When the first delirium of the revolution] barbed anew the blunted arrow of firmer ad- 
spread like an electric shock throughout all|versaries; you have feathered them with blas- 
France, the Friends of Congenies sent a me-| phemy and ridicule; dipped them in your dead- 
morial to the national assembly, asking for| liest poison, and armed them with your utmost 
protection, and to be allowed the peaceable| 
enjoyment of their religious faith. 





The an-! Priam, they would scarcely reach the mark; 


‘number of those who have been disowned by 
itheir more orthodox brethren.” : 

The doctor then wrote his ** Exposition”’ in 
the form of a letter, addressed to the editors 
of the Free Enquirer, in which he discovers 
more warmth of feeling than in his first letter. 


skill; but like the fabled javelin of ancient) The scepticism of which he has given an ex- 


position, is broad, unqualified atheism. 


Whe- 


swer of*Mirabeau to this petition was full of} but will fall to the ground without a stroke!|ther such a work as that before us, is really 


the false philanthropy and empty professions} He tells them that they have done whilst living, 
of that period of delusion fast ripening into! what one of their profession, Serrin, did when 
crime and anarchy. De Marsillac was the dying, they have cursed and denied God: and 
deputy upon this occasion also, and if we may | concludes by requesting them to take a lesson 
judge from a trifling circumstance, added to) from the history of one of their sect in France, 
the evidence of his subsequent career in Ame-| related, he thinks, by Addison. The sum of 
rica, his profession of Christian humility had,| the story was, that an infidel falling sick. was 
even at this time, loosened its hold upon his/ plunged into such horror and distress, that he 
conduct. In his life of William Penn, publish-| besought his attendants to dress his body in 
ed in the year 1791, he styles himself “ deputy| the habit of a Capuchin, that the devil might 


called for at the present time, admits of some 
doubt, to say the least of it. If to enter at 





present into a train of arguments, to prove the 
being of God, is in itself of doubtful proprie- 
ty, it must be highly objectionable if any of the 
arguinents employed are of an untenable cha- 
racter. And such I have no hesitation in say- 
ing is the case in the Exposition before us. It 
would answer no valuable purpose, to enter 
into an analysis of the work, to show which 
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THE FRIEND. 


of the arguments are defective, and which are} undertaken to vindicate any of those doctrines 
not. Inthe general, those of the latterdescrip-| which are peculiar to the Christian religion. 
tion are already before the public. He has directed his whole artillery against 

Of the system of Frances Wright and her| atheism, and suffered deism to pass unnoticed. 
associates, I know but little. I have never| And yet, he could not take ever this ground 
read their paper: and it may be that Dr. Gib-| without coming in direct collision with some 
bons has notumisrepresented their sentiments.) of his own opinions, as published in the Ber- 
When in Philadelphia last summer, I heard se-}ean. He must be sensible, and I should think 
veral articles read in one of their numbers—j with some compunction of feeling, that the 
one was a vindication of the devil, as a bur-|editors of the Free Enquirer use precisely the 
lesque on the opinion entertamed by Christians, |same kind of declamation on the subjects of 
in regard to the existence of sucha being. _ It} bigotry, superstition, intolerance, and orthodozy, 
was, in my opinion, blasphemous in a high de- | that the Hicksites have used from the beginning, 
gree. Another article, I think in the same\and with which he himself has contributed not 
number, contained a copy of a testimony of{a little to raise a popular excitement against 
disownment, if I am not mistaken, which|the Society of Friends. 
Friends had issued against a female Hicksite, 
together with some abusive strictures on the 


nature of the connection between volition and 
muscular motion; account for the instincts of 
animals, or even your own being? And are 
all these matters nonentities, because in- 
comprehensible? And here permit me to ask 
the doctor in his turn. If a man does not be- 
lieve “matters,” because incomprehensible, 
does he not virtually stamp on them the char- 
acter of nonentities ? The answer is undeni- 
able: he cannot evade its force. 

Should he be able to pull down this pillar 
of modern scepticism,—he would not fail to be, 
like Sampson, crushed by the fall of the edi- 
fice. 

When the doctor displays the names of 
He will scarcely open] great men, who have in different ages acknow- 
a page of the Berean, without meeting with|ledged some of the fundamental doctrines of 
something on the subject of charity and liberal-| religion, he mentions, among those fundamen- 
orthodox for their disownments. ity, in the very same strain, which the editors} tals, the belief “ in a future state of happiness 

All this gave the paper quite a Hicksite cha-|of the Free Enquirer have adopted in their] or misery, determined by the life that now is.” 
racter in my estimation. And in the circle of} strictures on his letter, He must remember] And yet, he hath said in the Berean, vol. 2. p. 
my acquaintance in this country, I have found|that he exerted his talents to the utmost, to|212, “ All that is given us to know on this 
some of the most decided admirers of Elias|bring into contempt, creeds and opinions in| subject, is, that our heavenly Father hath so 
Hicks, readers of the Free Enquirer, and ad-|matters of religion; he even adopted as his| formed us, that a state of happiness is thus in- 
vocates for the opinions of F. Wright, particu- | signature, the sentence: “An enemy to Creeds.”’| separably connected with virtue, and misery 
larly in her declamation against the ceremony |If his present opponents have denied the exist-| with vice; and this is doubtless enough for us 
of marriage. From the articles to which I jence of a Deity, and struck from their system|to know. This established order of things has 
have alluded, I was not surprised to learn that|every rule of moral obligation, they have only} been called rewards and punishments; but 
the editors have avowed palpably atheistical}acted fully up to the principle the doctor has| whatever ideas may be formed in the mind, 
sentiments. But all this does not change my |so zealously defended—they only have no creed.| as to the extent and meaning of these terms, 
view, in regard to the propriety, or improprie-| When he calls the attention of the editors to| all that we certainly know or that is revealed 
ty of Dr. Gibbons's Exposition. Atheism is|that grand display of men of eminence—* the| tu us on the subject, is what I have expressed 
not the root of “ Modern Scepticism.” No} Platos, the Ciceros, the Senecas, Confucius,|ia the above sentence.” Had this passage 
man, I presume, commences his career of in-| &&c. among the ancients; the Boyles, the Ba-| occurred to his mind when he wrote his Ex- 
fidelity, with a disbelief of the existence of a|cons, the Newtons, the Miltons, the Lockes,| position—and that not one single idea is con- 
God; nor with a settled sentiment of the tyran-|among the moderns,’ who have owned the| tained in it extending beyond the present state 
ny of moral obligations. No: its germ is dis-| obligations of religion, he must have forgotten,| of existence—he must have felt regret for his 
covered in another form. It begins with the}for the moment, that he had saidin the Berean, | indiscretion, even if he did not intend to con- 
mysteries of the Christian religion. It points|« Nothing is easier than to appeal to Scripture} vey an atheistical sentiment. 
its shafts against implicit faith, bigotry, super-| or great names, for the authority of a dogma,| To me it appears that the doctor has begun 
stition, and orthodoxy, while it assumes exalted |or an opinion; but nothing is, at the same time,| at the wrong end of the business. Ifhe does 
Strains of the excellency of the divine charac-| more vain and futile.”’ Vol. 2, p. 209. not merit in its fu'l force and application, the 
ter, and of his moral precepts. By degrees} When he takes hold of one of the main pil-| reproof of our Saviour, (and I will not say that 
it expands into open atheism, with all its im-|lars of modern scepticism—the position that} he does,or does not,) ** Thou hypocrite, first 
moralities and appalling degradation. we are not bound to believe what we do not| cast the beam out of thine own eye, and then 

Where, it may be asked, is the remedy for| comprehend—is it possible, that he could have} thou wilt see clearly to cast the mote out of 
this moral evil, when it assumes its full grown) forgotten that this is one of the principal props| thy brother’s eye: —if this is not applicable, 
character? I answer, recur to first princi-|of their own fabric? We must, perhaps, in|/in every part, to the case before us, I think 
ples. Lay the axe to the root of the corrupt} charity, suppose that he had forgotten it, for| he should have first condemned his own errors, 
tree. Maintain the doctrines of the gospel in| he calls it a “novel argument.’’* It is also a} in regard to the important doctrines. of the 
their purity. Let the infidel see a practical] fact that the doctor turns-upon the editors the| Christian religion. With the Berean drag- 
illustration of their excellence, while its secret| very identical argument, which we have urged| ging at his heels, he can never become a suc- 
power confounds bim in his mad career, and| against the Hicksites. He says this novel ar-|cessful advocate for true and vital religion. 
makes him tremble before the majesty of hea-|!gument annihilates not Deity alone but his| Other foundation can no man lay, than that 
ven. creation; “ for there is nothing on which you| is laid, which is Jesus Christ. And while Dr. 

What Dr. Gibbons’s feelings may be on the| can employ your finite understandings where} Gibbons is justly chargeable with holding that 
present occasion, is probably not for us to de-| you do not arrive at a limit which you cannot be whom the apostle testified, that God had 
termine; but it appears to me that they cannot} pass, and beyond which all is ‘ incomprehen-| made both Lord and Christ—was a frail and 
be of a very comfortable description. Hejsible!’ Even a leaf, a seed, a hair, is suffi-| fallible man, that he was in no other sense 
must be sensible that he has advocated princi-| cient to perplex and confound you. Can you} more than man—than “ by the same means, 
ples, which enter deeply into the system of|explain the manner of the germination and} and in the same manner that every other right- 
modern scepticism, as he has described it. 1) growth of plants, or how sight, hearing, taste,|eous undefiled man is raised above the mere 
have nodoubt that the popularity of F. Wright’s| or smell, is produced; in what way the nerves| haman character;”"—Berean, vol. 2, p. 358.— 
views, is in no small degree dependent on the} are affected in pleasure and pain; expound the} that he does not believe that he “ possessed 
influence of Elias Hicks’s doctrines. The absolutely the Spirit of God without measure,” 
Berean, at an early period of the present in-| « Perhaps a little difference in phraseology might| !>. Pp. 259.—that the Scriptures “ abstractly 
novation, took the lead in disseminating those| have induced him to suppose it was an entirely differ-| taken, are not true In themselves—are not the 
principles: and I am willing to give it as my|ent proposition, They express the idea by saying,| truth of God’’—id. vol. 1. p. 403—that.to ap- 
opinion, that Dr. Gibbons stands in the very|“ ae — ae ie peal to every other authority than * that of 
foremost class of their advocates. ead « “1 don't beleeve in mersteries.” Both| @0d in every man’s conscience” “ is as vain 

It is remarkable that the doctor, in all his PS : : as it is needless.” All beyond this, is “ spe- 


ne forms of expression convey the same idea, and its , - 1 . 
arguments against modern scepticism, has not} practical operation is the same. culation or worse”’—that “ those revelations 
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were for other times, and other states, and not! 
for us” —ib. vol. 2. p. 212.—that it is in vain! 
then that “ we are referred to the Scriptures, as) 
an acknowledged test, to determine conflicting | 
opinions’’—ib. 401.—while he not only denies| 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures—and the! 
proper divinity of Jesus Christ—but also the) 
propitiatory nature of his sufferings and death, | 
and his mediation for us with the Father—| 
while he denies that we are affected by the} 
fall of our first parents, or that there is any 
devil, as a distinct being, or any place of re-| 
wards or punishments—and in summing up all! 
that he says we know on this last subject—and}| 
what he says is enough for us to know, he| 
leaves out the idea of a future state—while he} 
stands chargeable with all this, and much more 
that I could mention, it is certainly an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon for him to come forward 
as a champion of orthodox faith!! He never 
can defend either Christianity or the Bible. | 
Truth, secure in the dignity of its own power, | 
will not own him as its advocate. | 

The doctor has been again and again ad- 





THE FRIEND. 


Butoh! that Patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something lovelier far— 

A radiance all the spirit’s own, 
Caught not from sun or star. 


population of the United States; which is a decisive 
proof that these Indians must possess the means of 
comfortable subsistence. 

The increase in the number of cattle, mills, and es- 
pecially of agricultural and manufacturing imple- 
ments, demonstrates beyond contradiction, that they 
are advancing with considerable rapidity in the arts 
and employments of civilized life; whilgt the fact that 
a large part are able to read and write their own lan- 
guage completely refutes the assertion, that they 
were ignorant of or averse to the prayer of the peti. 

|tion which more than 3000 individuals of their na- 
tion have signed. 

In the present condition of the Cherokees, as ex- 
| hibited in the account which wesubjoin, would it not 
| be subversive of their happiness, destructive of their 
| fair prospects of civilization and improvement, and 
| fatal to their increase or perpetuation, to remove 
| them to a new country beyond the Mississippi? 

Extracts from the Indian letter, dated February 
17, 1830:—4n the year 1810, a census of the Chero- 

| kee nation was taken by order of the United States’ 
inks government superintendant.. With a correct census, 
po ete , - 4: | was likewise prepared a statistical table, showing the 

‘¢ Tt is in EQUreaneat that — languishing | number of aeer cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, mills, 
graces are revived, our affections raised tO} ploughs, &c. The census gives the following result 
God, and our souls refreshed and quickened by} —12,395 Cherokees, 583 blacks, 34f whites. The 
the influences of the holy Spirit. If we would | statistical table, referred to, contains the following 


Some word of life ev’n then had met 
His calm benignant eye; 
Some ancient promise, breathing yet 
Of immortality ; 
Some heart’s deep language, where the glow 
Of quenchless faith survives; 
For every feature said—* | know 
That my Redeemer lives.” 


And silent stood his children by, 
Hushing their very breath 

Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thoughts o’ersweeping death : 

Silent—yet did not each young breast 
With love and reverence melt? 

Oh! blest be those fair girls—and blest 
That home where God is felt! 


~ a « . 19.5 sat cx » 6 se 0.6 
|live near the threshold of heaven, and daily} ¢™s—19,900 neat uttle, 6,100 horses, 19,600 hogs, 


monished that the principles he was endeavour-| take a glance of our promised inheritance, we 
ing to sustain, would lead to downright athe-| must avoid, not only worldly but religious dis- 
ism. He now sees the prediction verified.| sination. Stranve as it may seem, I do be- 
And if among the readers and advocates of] jieve that there is something like religious dis- 
the Free Enquirer, the doctor has not been| sipation, in a Christian’s being so entirely en- 
presented with the Berean, and told that that} grossed in religious company, as to prevent his 





1,037 sheep, 467 looms, 1,600 spinning wheels, 30 
waggons, 500 ploughs, 3° saw-mills, 13_grist-mills. 
Between the year 1810 and 1824, when tlegast Cen- 
sus was taken, between 2 and 3.000 Cherokees emi- 
grated to the west of the Mississippi, forming a large 
part of what are called “ Arkansas Cherokees;” the 
increase in population of those who. remained east 


work contained the principles by which they! 
had been led to their present sentiments, and| 
by which they were still supported, it is not| 
perhaps too late for this to be done. I would} 
therefore advise the doctor to repent, and do| 
the first works—renounce his own infidelity— | 
and in this way he would do more to oppose 
the progress of modern scepticism, than he) 
possibly could do, in any other way. - He can- 
not complain, if 1 quote to him a passage or} 
two from his own pamphlet now before me: 
“T can make no apology for these free re-| 
marks. ‘The case is not a metre difference of 
opinion, on a subordinate point of Christian 
faith; It is Christianity or Atheism,” p. 45. 
A quotation which the doctor makes.in p. 25, 
without naming the author, may, with a small 
variation, be read by himself, with deliberate! 
reflection, how far it is applicable: “ You have 
ridiculed things held most sacred—you have 
excited the scoffs of the profane, increased the 
scepticism of the doubtful, suggested cavils to 
the disputers of this world, and perplexed the 
minds of honest men, who wish to worship the 
God of their fathers in sincerity and truth.” 
(Remainder in our next.) 


A DOMESTIC SCENE, 
BY FELICIA HEMANS, 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page 
The Cotter’s Saturday Nicht 
*T was early day—and sun-light stream’d 
Soft thro’ a quiet room, 
That hush’d, but not forsaken, seem’d— 
Still, but with nought of gloom: 
For there secure in happy age, 
Whose hope is from above, 
A father communes with the page 
Of Heaven’s recorded love. 


Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright, 
Ou his grey holy hair, ; ; 

And touch’d the book with tenderest light, 
As if its shrine were there: : 


| Spiritual enjoyments.”’ 


of the Mississippi must therefore have been very 
respectable; for considering the emigration mention- 
From the * Memoirs of Ann Judson.” |\ed, the following was the result of the census of 
2 fia 7 1824 taken (by eight persons, of whom I was one,) 

For the Friend, with great care—number of males 6,883, females 

INDIAN STATISTICS. 6,900, blacks 1,21 7, total 15,060. Soon after the cen- 

sus was taken, 500 Cherokees, who were living at 

During the discussions which have occurred | that time on reservations in the state of North Caro- 
throughout the United States in reference to the case| lina, and who were not numbered, removed into the 
of the southern Indians, many allegations have been }nation, which made the whole number 15,560 as the 


made calculated to give an erroneous impression re-| population of the country—it may be proper to state 


| can read or write, and were deceived by those who 
extorted their assent-to the petition. 


specting the actual condition of this people. It has| 
been stated asan argument for the removal of the 
Cherokees, that they are dwindling in numbers in 
their present location, and that unless they can be 
removed beyond the Mississippi, their extermination 
in the course of a few years will be inevitable; that 
they, in common with all other Indians on this con- 
tinent, are incapable of civilization, and that the ac- 
counts of their advancement in the arts and increase! 
in the possessions of civilized life are false, or greatly 
exaggerated. It has recently been further alleged, 
that the majority of the Cherokees are in favour of; 
removal to the western wilderness, but that, owing! 
to the influence ofa few chiefs and other individuals, 
they are prevented from emigration; and that the 
memorial lately presented to congress, with the sig-! 


natures of upwards of 3000 individuals, praying to be 
protected, according to treaty, upon their present 
possessions, 1s not tu be received as evidence of their 
real wishes in this respect, as but few of the Indians 


In order to ascertain the real condition of the Che- 
rokees, some gentlemen of this city took measures a! 
few weeks ago, t ure accurate statistical infor- 
mation with regard to the Cherokee ‘nation, and the 

following extracts from a letter written by a native! 
Indian resident in the Cherokee « suntry in answer to 
| Various interrogatories, are now published for the in- | 
formation of the public,under thre full assurance, that | 
the statements which they contain may be relied up-| 
}on as authentic. It should be observed, that the in-| 


formation given in the following extracts, relates to 
the Cherokee nation alone; the whole number of In- 
| dians in the southwestern states whose removal is in 
contemplation forms an aggregate of more than 60,- 
| 000 individuals. 

| By a comparision between the census of 1810 and 
that of 1824, it will be perceived that so far from 
| dwindling in number, the Cherokee population has 
\increased in a ratio equal to the increase of the white 


|ber of the adults can read and write in 


|called * The Cherokee Phenix, issued weel 


that we depend upon natural increase only, except a 
few who intermarry with us, and the blacks that are 
brought from the states.” 

The following is copied from a table prepared in 
1824: since that time there has been a rapid increase 
in all these items-—* 1% schools, 314 scholars, 36 


| grist mills, 13 saw mills, 762 looms, 2 
> pale "3 - »>Q9° 
| wheels, 172 waggons, ) 


, 2,486 spmning 
: 2,923 ploughs, 7,685 horses, 
22.531 neat cattle, 46.732 hogs, 2,566 sheep, 62 


| blacksmith shops, 9 stores.” 


* In the nation there are public roads in all diree- 
tions; convenient ferries and houses of entertain- 
ment ; in regard to the latter, it is acknowledged by 
travellers, that they are as comfortable as the public 
houses in new states, and superior to those of the 
immediate frontiers. The number of professors of 
religion is very large, considering the population of 
the nation, and the infant state of the church :—We 
have Presbyterian, Moravian, Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches, established among us. A Jarge num- 
their own 
language, and .in their peculiar characters. We 
have one printing press in operation with English 
and Cherokee types. A newspaper is published, 

kly, 4 
collection of Hymns have been published, in Che 
rokee : likewise the Gospel of St. Matthew.” 


ERRATUM. 
At page 164, second column, ninth line from the 
top, after own, and before submitted, place the word 
is. 
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Marriep, at Friends’ meeting in Baltimore, on 
fifth day the 18th ult. Dr. Tuomas Wortnincron of 
Yeer Creek,to Exizaseta Gitiinenam of Baltimore. 
Diep, on first day morning the 7th inst. at his re- 
sidence in this city, Mornpecat Cuurcuman, in the 


75th year of his age—a worthy member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


Vv 


